BACK  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS

cars, which we were allowed to see from the outside but not to
enter. Novgorod we found a depressing place and we were dis-
appointed with it, especially as most of us associated it with the
world-famous fair. Here we were to catch a steamer down the
Volga, and we might have to wait twenty-four hours, but we were
fortunate enough to catch the boat of the day before. We were
warned not to take off our clothes or put out our lights because the
cabins were infested with insect life. We were a day on board,
and saw the life of the peasants who were getting on and off the
boat at the various stopping places, and they gave me the impression
of having been little affected by the economic upheaval. It wants
more than a revolution to change the eternal character of the
peasant.

We left the Volga and went by a slow, dismal train to Ivanovo,
the great textile centre. We had not slept the previous night and
a meal was not forthcoming, but we were borne up by the promise
of a modern luxury hotel at our journey's end. It was modern,
but not luxurious. The hall was crowded with navvies who had
been working on the roads and there was nowhere for us to sit.
We were shown into a bare, dank room, all glass on one side with
no curtains, and half a dozen iron bedsteads with red blankets
but no sheets, less attractive than the worst type of workhouse
ward. The washing arrangements were primitive, running water
with no basins, and both men and women had to use the same
open lavatory. I make no complaint but just record what I found.
No doubt they are very different to-day. The textile factory we
went over had a lot of Lancashire machinery, but they made very
few varieties of clothes and, of course, the Russians had to wear
whatever was given them: there was little choice in those days.

We were promised luxury on our return journey. After waiting
" an hour or two at a cold, draughty station, on an autumn morning,
a train drew up at the platform. Dozens of men and women
porters boarded the train and proceeded to brush and wash it out,
but when we did get in, our carriage could by no stretch of imagina-
tion be called clean. We had been promised a dining-car, but for
some reason or other it never appeared. Fortunately the wisdom
of our guide had provided us with a kettle, and we had to be content
with tea on our, twenty-four hours' journey back to Leningrad.
The carriage had no windows and there was a constant tramp of
people in and out of the carriage as they got off and on the train
at the numerous stopping places, But I enjoyed the experience;
It gave me an insight into the ways and habits of the people that
a luxury train could not provide.

The people were always friendly and full of curiosity. In those
days nothing worked, the plug in the lavatories did not pull, the